From outcasts to 
Episcopalians 


17th through 19th Century Germans in 
New York and New Jersey 
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New Netherlands 
at its zenith in 1655 


New Amsterdam, 1660 


Peter Stuyvesant, 1610 - 1672 


Stuyvesant’s Arrival 
May 11, 1647 


New Amsterdam superimposed on 
Modern Lower Manhattan 


The fort’s location is shown in green 


A Not Very Realistic “NEW AMSTERDAM 
View of New Amsterdam) _, 
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Zion Episcopal Church, 1610) BUI iaaes 


now Roman Catholic Church of the Transfiguration 


Interior atter sale To Roman Catholics 


sold to RE church in 1654 


First Move: Madison 
& 38" Street 


Incarnation: 1854, Madison & 28" 
Moved to Madison & 35" in 1864 
Sold to Church of the Atonement 


Atonement Rector left to become Reformed 
Episcopalian (later bishop), new church 
Madison & 55! 


First Merger 


Zion and Atonement Church, now greatly 
reduced, merge in 1880. Now known as 
Zion Episcoeal Gauicn 


St. Timothy’s 
1853/1854 


St. Timothy Chapel, 1867 
site of new church 
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Interior of ZION & ST. Timothy 


Bethlehem German Chapel 


To Be Discussed Below 


Became St. Matthew's Church in 1887 


St. Timothy's 
Church completed 1894 


Third Merger: 1922 


St. Matthew's and Sf. Timothy’s 
This time they used the existing structure. 
It burned (arson) in 1965. 

The new church opened in 1969. 
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St. Matthew & ST. T 


Interior of St. Matthew & St. Timothy 
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Widespread German 
Immigration 


German Immigration to America 
and New York City in Particular 


Germans began migrating to America at least since Dr. Johannes 
Fleischer to Jamestown in 1607. 


The greatest influx of Germans occurred between 1820 and 1914, by 
which time a total of 6 million had arrived in the United States. 


A large portion arrived in New York (after 1892 through Ellis Island), 
and many of those stayed in New York City and environs. 


In 1860, the city counted over 120,000 German-born inhabitants, 
making New York the world's third-largest German-speaking city, 
after Berlin and Vienna. 


First NY Synod 1786 
First General Synod 1820 
150 Denominations by 1900 


Lutherans in Disarray 


Henry Melchior Muhlenberg William Augustus Muhlenberg 
Wl Ss7 1796 -1877 
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SeunNaed 1831 
Now Episcopal Social Services 


The City Mission 
Society 


Book of Common Prayer 
in German 1874 


Bildjofs-Agende 


der 


Yroteftantify-Bisdhafligen Rirde 


in den Vereinigten Staaten von Amerika, 


GEnthaltend den Nitus fir die 
Weikhe von Bifdjsfen, Prieftern und Diakonen, 


mit itanet und Communion; 
die Form ber 
Rirdj-Weihung, das Amt dev Fnftallation, und die 
y 4 


heilige Confirmations-Handlung; 
nebft ben 


Religions-Artikeln. 


New Yorke Brste anp Common Prayer Boox Soorery. 
COOPER UNION, N. ¥. 


in Manhattan in 1882: 4 
Ease, 2 Pre-Parish, 14 Mission 
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The Original Lower East 
Side Was German 


History of KLEINDEUTSCHLAND 


Little Germany was the first major non-Anglophone ethnic enclave 
in New York. Though little remains of if foday, its start (in the 1850s), 
flowering (from the 1870s) and eventual disappearance (by the 
1920s) marked a trend followed by countless other ethnic 
neighborhoods since - if only by its fluidity and impermanence. 


The enclave started small, in New York City's 11‘ ward in an area 
now known as Alphabet City. Eventually, it would include 400 city 
blocks on Manhattan's Lower East Side. Known fo its inhabitants by 
the diminutives Kleindeutschland or Deutschldndle (a distinctly 
southern German variant after Bavarians arrived). 


The End of KLEINDEUTSCHLAND 


On June 15, 1904, St Mark's Evangelical Lutheran Church, the largest 
Protestant church in Kleindeutschland, was holding a picnic on Long 
Island. A large boat, the General Slocum, was chartered. 1,300 
passengers, mostly women and children, were on board. Shortly after 
departing on the East River, a fire broke out. The lifeboats and life 
preservers were in disrepair. An estimated 1,021 passengers died by fire or 
drowning, the largest loss of life in a single incident in New York prior to 9- 
IT, 


The tragedy had enormous consequences for Little Germany, Secona- 
generation German-Americans began to leave the old neighborhood to 
resettle in Brooklyn, particularly in Williamsburg, and farther uptown on the 
East Side of Manhattan, in Yorkville. 
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St. George's German Chapel 
1863-1878 


Located at 8" Street and Astor Place from 1863- 
[Se 


Ii moved to 420 East 14th Street at that time and 
closed in 1878. 


St. George's Church 
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Interior of St. George’s Church 
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St. George’s Mission Chapel 


Grace Chapel, 14" St. East of 15' Ave. 
Built 1884) Solas 47 
now RC Church of the Immaculate Conception 


Interior of Grace Chapel & the 
Church of the Immaculate Conception 
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St. Mark's Chapel, Second Ave. 
1882-1911 


ST. MARK’'S CHAPEL 
228 EAST iOTH ST. NEW YORK 


Interior Today of St. Nicolas of Myra 
Carpatho-Russian Orthodox Church 


St. Mark’s Chapel 1859 -1861 
Anthon Memorial Church W. 48" St. 


St. AUgustine’s Chapel 
| of Trinity Church 
____ Houston St. Near 2° Ave. 
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GT. AUGUSTINE'S CHAPEL, PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, j 
107 EAST HOUSTON STREET. 


Interior of the old St. Augustine's 
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Church Society Missions 
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German Mission of the Holy Cross 


Sponsored by St. George's and the CGS, iniey 
the Community of St. John Baptist 


St. Timothy's Church 1837 - 1840 


The first German Episcopal Church in the United States 


On 6th St. between the Bowery and 2nd Avenue 


St. Simon's German Church, 
Manhattan, 1843 - 1858 


There seem to be no pictures of this church which was located on 
Houston Street between Ridge and Pitt Streets 


The Second Little Germany 


Yorkville 
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Yorkville 


Church of the Holy Trinity 
Madison Ave. at 42"¢ St. 


f the Holy Trinity, at Madison Avenue and East 42d Street, 
It is near the Grand Central Depot, and its 
livy-covered walls and lofty corner tower make it 
‘ct. The parish was founded in 1864, by the 
. Tyng, and the result of his early labors was a 
. in many directions. In 1888 the Rey. E. Wal- 
English ** missioner,” was called to the rector- 
troduced many new agencies for increasing the 
parish. Holy Trinity has always been marked 
nof its laymen, the practical character of its 
adherence to the ‘‘evangelical " school of 
t has a specially commendable boy choir. 
sommunicants, with nearly a score of societies. 
of St. Mary the Virgin, at 228 West | 
most ritualistic of ¢ Episcopal churches ; 
a daily celebra- a 
ceremonial, and : 
advanced Anglo. 
The parish [ 
68, and 
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AND EAST 420 STREET. 
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CHURCH OF THE HOLY TRINITY, PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, LENOX 
AVENUE ANO WEST 1220 STREET. 
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Chapel of the Holy Trinity 
Parish in 195] 
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Interior of the 
Church of the Holy Trinity 


A Very Early ST. Thomas Chapel 
on 60" Street & 
1872 


Industrial School at St. Thomas Chapel 
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St. Thomas Chapel, 
Now All Saints Church since 1965 


An Unwise Renovation 


All Saints Today 


All Saints Interior Today 
° > 


Coddington Memorial 
Church of the Messiah 


¢ East 95! St., just east of Third Avenue. 
¢ A project of the City Mission Society 
¢ Work began in June 1892 


St. Edward the Martyr, E. 109" St., 1883 


Interior of St. Edward the Martyr 


Church of the Beloved 
Disciple, 1873 

E. 89' St. between 
Madison & Park Ave. 


Merged with Heavenly Rest in 1924 
Building used till 1929 
Became a Reformed Church unitil 1950 


Sold to Roman Catholics and became 
St. Thomas More 


No German Ministry 
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st. Ambrose Church, City Mission Society 
earlier the first St. Thomas Free Chapel, before that the Church of 
the Annunciation and then Emmanuel Church, originally Second 
Associate Presbyterian Church 


Thompson & Prince Sis) Ie ene 
was built in 1833. The Churehrenainic 
Annunciation moved into the former 
Presbyterian church in 1838 and 
MONE Uptown in 1846. It disbanded 
in 


Emmanuel Church was formed in 
1845 and was in the Thompson Street 
church in 1851 but it did not exist for 
one) In 1858, St. Thomas first rented 
and later received title to the building 
for its Freee Chapel. 


By 1868, Si. Thomas Free Cnhapenieie 
moved but the congregation had | 
not. It formed St. Ambrose Church in 
1871, which was an independent 
parish until 1885 when it became a 
part of the City Mission Society. St. 
Ambrose disbanded in 1903. The 
building was replaced by a tenement 
that year. 
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St. Michael's Church 


Bethlenem Chapel/St. Matthew's 


The New York Times in 1870 called it “a region where nature reigns 
in almost her primitive runggedness.” Two years later an article 
about the chapel in another paper said, “This whole region Is filled 
with a low and degraded population, who are chiefly engaged in 
gathering rags and cinders and bones. They are a peculiar 
people, - peculiar in their manner and customs and opinions, - 
made up of all dialects of the German language, - living in rude 
shanties huddled together upon the rocks, - forming, inadeeay a 
kind of barbarian settlement of about five hundred families! No 
part of heathendom was more forbidding as a field of Christian 
labor than this.” This was what is now Columbus Avenue between 
82™¢ and 83 Streets. 


St. Bartholomew's 


Trinity 1900 


Trinity Church House 


Trinity began German outreach in iis 
Churen Heuse, 


St. Christooher’s to BAS WES 


Other Attempts at German 


St. Simon’s German Church, Staten 
Island: A Mission of St. John's ¢, 1854 


In 19S 


Parish 


St. Simon's Today, 


St. Matthew's German Episcopal 
Church, Newark, NJ 1848 - 1921 


St. Joseph's, Rome: RC Church 1871, 
Episcopal Church tar 
Merged with Zion in 1920 


ctor of Grace Church 1868 — 1883 
nt Bishop of New York 1883 -1887 
f New York 1887 - 1908 
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Bishop Potter 


Interior of Grace Church 


The Funeral of Bishop Potter 
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Sarcophagus of Bishop Potter 
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~ompetition for 
German Souls 


) sthodist Church 


From Outcasts to Episcopalians -- 17th through 19th 
Century Germans in New York and New Jersey 
Edgar Kim Byham, J.D. 


A Story — Much Told but Based on Alternative Facts 


In New Amsterdam, there were only two churches — one Dutch Reformed and one Lutheran. Alt- 
hough after a few years there were more Germans than Dutch members of the Lutheran Church, 
the fathers of the congregation refused the request to hold some services in German, saying 
“God only listens to Dutch.” The Germans then established their own church. A generation 
passed and the children of the German Lutherans used English and so they approached the fa- 
thers of the congregation and asked to hold some services in English. This was refused with 
“God only listens to German.” The new generation now founded an English Lutheran church, 
Zion Church, and after a few years it affiliated with the Episcopal Church. 


Very little about this story, which I have told innumerable times, is true save the core facts that 
Zion Church was the first English Lutheran church in New York City and it did unite with the 
Episcopal Church. Thank goodness for doing the research for this paper. 


From its founding in 1624 New Netherlands promulgated laws like those in Holland. One such 
edict said: "No other religion shall be publicly admitted in New Netherland except the Reformed, 
as it is at present preached and practiced by public authority in the United Netherlands; and for 
this purpose the [Dutch West India] Company shall provide and maintain good and suitable 
preachers, schoolmasters, and comforters of the sick."! However, the report of the Jesuit mis- 
sionary, [Saint] Isaac Jogues, who visited the colony in about 1642, indicates that this law may 
not have been strictly enforced during the first part of the century.? Lutherans were permitted to 
conduct reading-services in their homes. There were Lutherans in New Amsterdam probably as 
early as 1624, and, when the Dutch conquered New Sweden in 1655, the Swedish Lutherans 
were allowed to keep their churches. But when, in 1653, the Dutch and German Lutherans, who 
had organized a congregation in 1648, requested the authorities to grant them permission to call a 
Lutheran pastor, they received a curt refusal from the governor, Peter Stuyvesant. 


Not surprisingly Reformed clergy were the strongest opponents of the Lutheran request. Instead 
of their petition being granted, the Lutherans were now forced to have their children baptized in 
the Reformed churches by Reformed pastors, and to promise to bring them up in that faith; and 
private services in dwellings were made punishable with severe penalties. Stuyvesant, who was 
also a deacon in the Reformed Church, declared that, if anyone dared to appeal from his decision 


1 Cobb, Sanford H., The Rise of Religious Liberty in America, 303, 321 f 

2 “No religion is publicly exercised but the Calvinist, and orders are to admit none but Calvinists, but this is not ob- 
served; for besides the Calvinists there are in the colony Catholics, English Puritans, Lutherans, Anabaptists, here 
called Mnistes [Mennonites], etc.” Novum Belgium, by Father Isaac Jogues, 1646, English translation: O'Calla- 
ghan's Documentary History of the State of New York, 1851, Vol. IV, pp. 21-24. 
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to the authorities in Holland, he would reduce his stature by the length of his head and send him 
back to the old country in pieces’. 


Lutherans did appeal, to no avail, and they continued secret worship services. In 1657, the Dutch 
Lutheran Church sent a German minister to New Amsterdam, but he was vilified and sent back 
on the same ship. 


Nothing changed until the English arrived in 1664. Lutherans were given the right to worship 
freely*. However, the Dutch Lutheran Church was slow to react and the first Lutheran minister 
did not arrive for five years. No church was built for many years. In the meantime, in early 
1709 the first German Lutheran congregation in New York was founded in what is now New- 
burgh. 


It was only in 1729 (65 years after they could do so and 31 years after the first Anglican church 
was built) that the first Lutheran church was opened in New York City.° Trinity Lutheran 
Church was firmly in the control of the Dutch. 


By 1742 the language issue had become acute for New York Lutherans. Dutch immigration had 
ceased, while Germans arrived in ever increasing numbers. German communicants in New York 
then outnumbered the Dutch about 8 to 1.° Around 1750 some of the Germans withdrew from 
Trinity Lutheran Church and organized Christ Lutheran Church’, but they suffered through sev- 
eral bad clergy leaders. In the Dutch Trinity Church peace was restored by the Rev. Heinrich 
Melchior Miihlenberg, who served as their pastor from 1751 to 1753. Muhlenberg, who was Ger- 
man, fluent in Dutch and English, brought good will to all of New York by recommending clergy 
for German Christ Church and working closely with Reformed and Episcopal clergy. 


Although Mihlenberg’s time in New York was brief, he was unquestionably the patriarch of the 
Lutheran Church in America, as well as great-grandfather of the Rev. William Augustus 
Muhlenberg, honored by the Episcopal Church in A Great Cloud of Witnesses on April 8. 


3 Bente, Friedrich, American Lutheranism, Vol. 1, Start Publishing, 2013, Part 16. 

“ Lutherans were given the right to worship freely from the outset of English rule but this freedom was extended to 
other Christian churches by the New York Charter of Liberties and Privileges in 1683. 

5 The Missouri Synod Evangelical Lutheran Church of St. Matthew, now located in Washington Heights in north 
New York, claims to be the oldest Lutheran church in America, based on the claim that the congregation formed in 
1643 and the first building was built in 1671, though they acknowledge that the name “Trinity Lutheran Church” 
was first used with the construction of the building in 1729. Their rendition of the formation of Christ Church 
(1750) and reunification with Trinity (1784) roughly conforms with general history. Where they differ is in saying 
that the first English-language Lutheran church (St. Matthew’s) was formed in 1822, but it too returned to what 
was now Christ and Trinity Church in 1826. In 1838 the combined congregation took the name St. Matthew’s and 
had services in both languages, but English services were discontinued in 1840. A year later their pastor left to 
found a more strictly German congregation which still exists today, Deutsche Evangelisch-Lutherische St. Paul’s 
Kirche, at 315 W. 22™ St., which continues to hold all services in German. English services were again held at St. 
Matthew’s starting in 1906, though by that time there were other English-language Lutheran churches in the city. 
[Deebrah, Rev. Peter, A Time-line of St. Matthew, http://www.stmatthewnyc.org/about/st-matthews-history/a- 
time-line-of-st-matthew/] 

5 Bente, ibid., Part 26. 

7It is notable that the first Lutheran and Episcopal churches in New York City were both named Trinity and the sec- 
ond independent congregation of each denomination was named Christ Church. 
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The two Lutheran congregations in New York City reunited in 1783. George Strebeck, an assis- 
tant pastor of the reunited church hired to conduct English services there, instead organized the 
first English Lutheran church, Zion Church. 


After Zion Lutheran was formed, the leadership wrote to the Lutheran Consistory in 1797 asking 
recognition and citing their children’s unfamiliarity with German as a reason for their action. 
The Consistory’s response was remarkable: 


It is not the practice in an Evangelical Consistory to sanction any kind of Schism; that if 
the persons who signed the Letter wish to continue their children in the Lutheran Church, 
they earnestly recommend them the use of the German School, and in case there is no 
probability of any Success in this particular, they herewith declare, that they do not look 
upon persons, who are not yet communicants of a Lutheran Church as apostates, in case 
they join an English Episcopalian Church, regularly established and created by an author- 
ized Secession from a former Church Connection. 


[O]n account of an intimate connection subsisting between the English Episcopal Church 
and the Lutheran Church and the identity of their doctrine and the near alliance of their 
Church discipline - this Consistory will never acknowledge a new erected Lutheran 
Church merely English, in places where the members may partake of the services of the 
said Episcopal Church. * 


In 1804, with part of his congregation, Strebeck joined the Episcopal Church and he was or- 
dained Deacon. Strebeck sought re-baptism for himself and his family and this was offensive to a 
sizable portion of the congregation. The remaining English Lutheran parishioners then called as 
pastor a man who had been excommunicated from the Presbyterian Church, who, in turn, was 
succeeded by a former Methodist minister, Ralph Williston, under whom the entire remaining 
congregation became Episcopalians, and Zion Episcopal Church was consecrated by Bishop 
Benjamin Moore on March 22, 1810. Williston was ordained Deacon the following day®. The 
original Zion Church was on Mott Street; today the heart of Chinatown but then in the notorious 
Five Points district, illustrated in the 2002 film, Gangs of New York. Rebuilt after a fire in 1818, 
the building was sold to the Roman Catholics in 1854 (becoming the Church of the Transfigura- 
tion and still in existence) and Zion moved uptown like so many other Episcopal parishes. 


8 Clarkson, David, History of the Church of Zion and St. Timothy of New York: 1797 — 1894, G.P. Putnam Sons, New 
York, 1894, 5-6. 

° Episcopal Acts Performed by The Right Rev. Benjamin Moore, D. D., Bishop of The Protestant Episcopal Church in 
The Diocese Of New York 1800-1812, New York, Daniel Dana, Jr., 1859. [Transcribed by Wayne Kempton] 
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TREET 


The Lutheran Church in Disarray 


STREET 


(future CANAL STREET) 


Zion Episcopal 
Church was a stand- 
ard New York Epis- 
copal church, with 
pew rents and ef- 
forts to appeal to 
“persons of respect- 
ability and influ- 
ence.”!° German 
was never used at 
Zion services, but it 
had a mission 
chapel which may 
have done so, and 
when it united with 
St. Timothy’s on the 
west side, there was 
a free chapel where, 
again, German may 
have been used. In 
Zion’s last move, to 
West 84" Street, for 
the merger which 
dropped Zion from 
the new parish 
name: St. Mat- 
thew’s and St. Tim- 
othy’s; it was unit- 
ing with a church 
that began on the 
Upper West Side as 
Bethlehem German 
Chapel before 
adopting the name 
St. Matthew’s. 


All of this is to say that the Episcopal Church in New York City and environs had a tremendous 
opportunity for evangelism with the German immigrant community at the turn of the 19" Cen- 
tury, apparently with the blessing of the Lutheran authorities. Little came of the opportunity in 


10 Clarkson, ibid., 68. 


New York save the conversion of one congregation. In this it was unlike the impact of the eight 
Swedish Lutheran churches in New Jersey, Delaware and Pennsylvania, which joined the Epis- 
copal Church between 1791 and 1845, the year in which a significant effort was undertaken in 
the east and Midwest among Swedish immigrants that resulted in more than a dozen new Swe- 
dish Episcopal churches.!! Just as they had taken decades to build the first Lutheran church in 
New York, the Lutherans, who had formed the first synod in America in Pennsylvania in 1748 
under Miihlenberg’s leadership, formed the first synod in New York (together with New Jersey 
and New England) only in 1786. The Evangelical Lutheran General Synod, the first organization 
of various synods, was not held until 1820. By the end of the century there were approximately 
150 different Lutheran denominations in America.!? The harvest was plentiful, but the laborers 
were few. 


Some laborers did come forth in the New York City area by mid-century, including strong epis- 
copal support from the Right Rev. Henry Codman Potter, the 7 Bishop of New York, who en- 
couraged work among Germans both as Rector of Grace Church (1868-1883) and as Assistant 
and then as Bishop of the diocese (1883-1908). 


Widespread German Immigration 


Germans began migrating to America at least since Dr. Johannes Fleischer became an original 
resident of Jamestown in 1607, thus becoming the first documented German-American and, pre- 
sumably, the first German to participate in an Anglican Eucharistic Celebration in America on 
May 24 of that year. A sizable percentage of the Hessian soldiers fighting in the Revolutionary 
War chose to stay in the new United States. 


The greatest influx of Germans occurred between 1820 and 1914, by which time a total of 6 mil- 
lion had arrived in the United States. A large portion arrived in New York (after 1892 through 
Ellis Island), and many of those stayed in New York City and environs. In 1860, the city 
counted over 120,000 German-born inhabitants, making New York the world's third-largest Ger- 
man-speaking city, after Berlin and Vienna." 


The new arrivals repeated a common migration pattern from the Irish onward: they sought out 
the mutual support network created by countrymen who had preceded them, thus reinforcing the 
'German' character of a specific area. 


The Episcopal Church’s Response to the German Immigration 


In New York City, there were three approaches to ministry with the expanding German commu- 
nity. There were two different diocesan-sponsored but self-funded organizations, The City Mis- 
sion Society and The Church German Society, as well as numerous parishes who sponsored mis- 
sionary chapels. 


11 Holmes, David L., A Brief History of the Episcopal Church, Harrisburg, Trinity Press International, 1993, 88. 

12 Gilbert, W. Kent. Commitment to Unity: A History of the Lutheran Church in America. Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 
1988. 

13 Panchyk, Richard, German New York City, Arcadia Publishing, 2008, 7. 
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The City Mission Society 


The New York Protestant Episcopal City Mission Society, formed in 1831, incorporated 1833, 
had as its stated purpose “to provide by building, purchasing, hiring or otherwise, at different 
points in the City of New York, churches in which the seats shall be free, and mission-houses for 
the poor and afflicted; and also, to provide suitable clergymen and other persons to act as mis- 
sionaries and assistants in and about said churches and mission-houses. Conducts various activi- 
ties for the elevation of the poor and the reformation of the degraded aside from religious 
work.”'+ From the outset, the City Mission Society developed a series of major outreach facili- 
ties, most notably St. Barnabas House, which became one of New York’s principal shelters for 
homeless women and children. In addition, the Society built chapels at major public facilities, 
such as Bellevue Hospital, and a chapel among the various institutions for the poor, sick, men- 
tally ill, and incarcerated on Blackwell Island, which today is the only public building from that 
period still in use. It is the Church of the Good Shepherd, the community church for Roosevelt 
Island, with Episcopal and Roman Catholic services weekly. 


The Church of the Epiphany, described below, was the first congregational development effort 
by the Society. In 1870, the Society established the Bethlehem Chapel on the Upper West Side 
for German work, described below. In 1888, The New York Times! reported that the Church 
Mission Society had decided to use church property vacated by congregations which had moved 
uptown. In its 1892-1893 Annual Report, the additional emphasis on congregational develop- 
ment became clear. There were now four chapels outside of institutions. Although there was a 
chapel for Italian work, San Salvatore, there was no specific additional outreach to the German 
community — Bethlehem Chapel had become English and was now the parish of St. Matthew’s. 
It is not clear for how many years the Society continued congregational development efforts but 
all were closed by the time of a thorough description of the Society’s work in the May 2, 1943 
issue of The Living Church. 


The City Mission Society is now known as Episcopal Social Services and it focusses exclusively 
on what it calls “secular service,” leaving religious mission to chaplains and diocesan commis- 
sions on congregational support. 


The Church German Society 


Bishop Horatio Potter, 6" Bishop of New York, was in charge of the diocese when the Church 
German Society was formed. It is unclear how much was his own interest and how much was 
prompted by his nephew, the Rector of Grace Church (and in 1883 his Assistant Bishop and his 
successor as Diocesan in 1887). In his address to Diocesan Convention in 1875, he said 


It is estimated that, in the City of New York alone, there is a population of about 250,000 
Germans. In that part of the city south of Canal Street!®, there is a German-speaking popula- 
tion of over 80,000 (more in number than the population of Detroit) and yet, among them 
there are but two places of worship, where there is public prayer and preaching in their own 


4 Willer, Lina D., The New York Charities Directory, New York, Charity Organization Society, 1917, 221 
15 “Eniscopalian City Missions.” February 23, 1888, 2. 
16 It is unclear to what area Bishop Potter refers. Virtually all of Little Germany was north of Canal Street. 
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language and other parts of the city are scarcely better provided. Of thirty places of worship 
in the city where alone there are services that can be understood by the Germans but two are 
furnished by our Church. It has been thought that important aid might be rendered to the 
Church in this matter by some organized effort and accordingly The Church German Society 
has been established with the hope of securing the cooperation of such of the clergy and laity 
of New York and other Dioceses as might be interested in the objects which it has in view. 
The purpose of the Church German Society is: 


1) To provide Hymnals, Service Books and suitable sermons in the German Language for 
such American clergymen or lay readers as may be able and willing to conduct German ser- 
vices; 


2) To search out young Germans of good education and abilities to be educated for the minis- 
try in our Church; 


3) To assist such young men in acquiring the necessary preparation for ministerial work in 
both languages so that they may be able to act as assistants in our American parish churches 
and missions; 


4) To aid in the publication and circulation of such periodicals books and tracts as will lead 
the Germans in this country and abroad to a better understanding of the position and princi- 
ples of our Church and on the other hand to the dissemination among our own people of 
sound German literature original and translated; 


5) To act as a medium of communication between those Churchmen who are interested in the 
spiritual welfare of our German fellow citizens and to interest others.'” 


1874 saw both the creation of the Church German Society and the translation of the Book of 
Common Prayer into German. The Church was beginning to respond more robustly to the peo- 
ple in its midst. 


The New York Times took interest in the Church German Society, noting its second anniversary 
in an article that a sermon was: 


preached by Right Rev. Bishop [Frederic] Huntington [1‘' Bishop of Central New York]. 
At its conclusion, the Secretary, Rev. E.W. Douglass, read the ... report, which stated 
that the past year had been ... a period of consolidation rather than of too rapid expan- 
sion. In the earlier months, the demands for frequent German services in various parts of 
the city became so pressing that it was thought best to engage a missionary who could de- 
vote his whole time to the work and, accordingly, Rev. Martin Albert was called from St. 
Matthew’s German mission in Newark, NJ, to assume the position of missionary at large 
in this city. The pressing demand for missionary labor, however, caused the society to 


17 Journal of the Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the Diocese of New 
York, Sept. 20, 1875, 80-81. 


undertake services at more stations than it had means to supply, and upon earnest solicita- 
tion the Rev. George F. Siegmund, left the Latin professorship at Hobart College and re- 
sumed an active superintendence of the society’s work.!® 


The Church German Society had an office and a staff, with Prof. Siegmund the most long-stand- 
ing employee. While it was an instrument of the Diocese of New York, it saw its mission as 
broader than one diocese.'? There was substantial financial assistance as evidenced by the at- 
tendance list at their Annual Meeting in 1885: 


Bishop Horatio Potter (though he probably wasn’t actually present) 

Bishop Henry Codman Potter 

Rev. William F. Morgan, Rector of St. Thomas 

Rev. Johannes Rockstoch, Rector of St. Matthew’s German Episcopal Church, Newark 

Rev. M.L. Woolsey, Chaplain, German Mission, Grace Chapel 

Captain Andrew C. Zabriskie, NYC real estate entrepreneur, Treasurer of American Church 
Missionary Society & The Church German Society 

Rev. Charles C. Tiffany, Rector of Zion Church 

Rev. August Ulmann, former Rector of St. Matthew’s German Episcopal Church, Newark, 
then Head of Trinity School 

Rev. William Reed Huntington, Rector of Grace Church, author of the Chicago Lambeth 
Quadrilateral, included in A Greater Cloud of Witnesses 

Prof. Henry Drisler, Columbia University 

Gustav H. Schwab, successful importer, a founder of the Citizens Union 

Mr. James Pott, NYC Publisher 

Rev. F.W. Foote, a Methodist missionary 

Mr. John Bleecker Miller, Jr., author 

Mr. William R. Stewart, NYC businessman?° 


The Church German Society was only in existence for another twelve years as it was merged into 
the Archdeaconry of Manhattan on Dec 7, 1897.7! Its work was mostly continued by the City 
Mission Society. 


Parish Mission Chapels 


Numerous parish mission chapels will be cited in this paper. Not all chapels by parishes were 
missionary in nature. In the rapidly changing 19" Century Manhattan real estate scene (much 
more rapid than today) parishes moved frequently and sometimes established chapels to serve 


18 “Nissions Among the Germans.; Second Anniversary of the Church German Society at Grace Church: The Work 


Accomplished by the Society Last Year,” New York Times, April 16, 1877. 

19 “The Rev. Dr. Harrison, Rector of St. Paul’s Church in Troy, said that the Church German Society had achieved 
great success there also, and many German children attended Protestant Episcopal Sunday Schools, and ministers 
were not unfrequently called to perform baptism and marriages for German families. Some of these Germans 
were Catholics and others belonged to other denominations.” New York Times, May 26, 1885. 

20 New York Times, January 30, 1885. 

21 New York Times, December 8, 1897. 


parishioners who were now living at some distance, known as chapels of ease. A perhaps repre- 
sentative list is that found in the 1882 New York Journal of the Convention, p. 41, where sixteen 
chapels”? are listed in Manhattan. Only two of these were transitional, newly formed congrega- 
tions, both of which obtained parish status within a few years. Three were chapels of Trinity 
Church, but this list did not include its three “chapels of ease” for the well-to-do**; it apparently 
only included those Trinity chapels which were established for mission purposes: St. Cornelius 
the Centurion on Governor’s Island served the Army base there; St. Augustine’s was a mission 
chapel (albeit one with 800 seats and the largest membership in the Trinity system); and St. 
Chrysostom’s (also commodious) was a mission to the poor of Hell’s Kitchen with a focus on 
Irish and West Indian immigrants so all services were in English. The remaining 11 were, to 
varying degrees, sponsored by the leading parishes of the City. Ascension and Grace Churches 
both had two separate mission chapels. Single chapels were supported by Calvary, Holy Com- 
munion, St. Marks in-the-Bowery, St. Michael’s, St. Thomas, Transfiguration, and Zion?*. Sev- 
eral of these mission chapels were focused on the German community. This list also omits the 
chapel of St. George’s Church mentioned elsewhere in the Journal.?> Most, but not all, of the par- 
ish chapels were missions for the poor. One that was not for the poor was Transfiguration Chapel 
which was a classic chapel of ease and today is Christ and St. Stephen’s Church on W. 69" St. 


22 In the sense of separate houses of worship not in union with the Convention of the Diocese, i.e., not parishes. 

23 St. John’s, St. Paul’s and Trinity Chapels. 

24 In 1890 Zion Church merged with St. Timothy’s on West 54th Street near Eighth Avenue. St. Timothy's Mission 
Chapel, established in 1867, was located nearby on West 56th Street at Eighth Avenue. A year after the merger the 
congregation built a new church on the 57th Street side of this chapel. This does not, however, explain why St. 
Timothy’s Mission Chapel was omitted from the Convention Journal in 1882. 

25 1t is notable that St. Bartholomew’s Church, alone among the most affluent churches in the city, did not have 
mission chapel in this list but it became very active in the movement later. 
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New York’s First Little Germany: 
Kleindeutschland 


New York’s Little Germany was “the first 
large immigrant neighborhood in Ameri- 
can history that spoke a foreign lan- 
guage’””®. Though little remains of it to- 
day, its start (in the 1850s), highpoint 
(from the 1870s) and disappearance (by 
the 1920s) represented the trend followed 
by countless other ethnic neighborhoods 
since - if only by its transience. 


The enclave started small, in New York 
City's 11 Ward. It was centered around 
Tompkins Square, which the Germans 
called der Weisse Garten (‘the White Gar- 
den’), in an area now called Alphabet 
City. Eventually, it would include 400 
city blocks and three other wards on 
Manhattan's Lower East Side. Known to 
its inhabitants by the diminu- 

tives Kleindeutschland or Deutsch- 

ldndle (the second a Bavarian variant that 
arose later in the period, also the time that 
a majority of recent, German immigrants 
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Map from The Short Life of Little Ger- 
many, New York's First Ethnic Enclave, 


by Frank Jacobs, http://bigthink.com/ 
strange-maps/663-death-of-little-germany- 
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were Roman Catholic), Little Germany 
was also called Dutchtown, mainly by the 
Irish immigrants who populated neigh- 
boring wards. 


MAP 3 
Irish and German Districts, 1865 


This was the obvious place for the Epis- 
copal Church to reach out to the German 
community. Today there is only one Episcopal parish church within the former Little Germany: 


26 “Germans,” in The Encyclopedia of New York, Kenneth Jackson, ed., New Haven: Yale University Press, 1995, 463. 
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The Church of St. Mark’s in-the-Bowery (1799), which calls itself New York’s second oldest in- 
dependent parish?’. Trinity Church’s St. Augustine’s Chapel (1869) was then located at 1*t Ave- 
nue and Houston St., but in 1945 it merged with and moved into All Saints’ Free Church on 
Henry Street, just south of Little Germany.”* Grace Church (1805), still on Broadway, was just 
outside the “German wards.” Also, very nearby was, and is, St. George’s Church (1749/1811), 
the first of Trinity’s chapels to become independent and now part of Calvary-St. George’s Parish. 
All four of these churches responded to the call to evangelize the German community in 
Kleindeutschland. Wealthy parishes built separate mission chapels, they claimed, not to keep 
poor Germans out of their grand churches but rather to have facilities for education and worship 
which would not be off-putting to the needy, and most specially to avoid the daunting pew rent- 
als at such churches (though St. George’s abolished their’s in 1883 thanks to the generosity of 
Senior Warden J.P. Morgan.”’) 


Parish Mission Chapels in Kleindeutschland 


The actions of the three “original” churches in the greater Kleindeutschland neighborhood did 
not constitute the first German outreach by Episcopalians in New York City (see below on St. 
Timothy’s and St. Simon’s German Churches) but they were probably the best funded and the 
most diverse in their approach in that all three included vocational and other education programs 
in convenient locations. This universal purpose of mission chapels was explained in an article in 
The New York Times in 1881 (even though it was a description of the Italian Mission then being 
held at Grace Church). “The mission was not established to perpetuate the habits, the language, 
and the education of those Italians who come to these shores to give a hand in building Uncle 
Sam’s grand fabric; but on the contrary, it was originated and it is maintained for the purpose of 
educating the strangers to our systems, aspirations, and free institutions, and chiefly to keep kin- 
dled in the hearts of these refugees that spark of religion which too often becomes obliterated 
while crossing the Atlantic.’”*° 


St. George's German Chapel was located at 8 Street and Astor Place from 1863-1872. It 
moved to 420 East 14th Street at that time and closed in 1878. The Rev. Charles Schramm, 
Ph.D., Th.D. and D.Phil., who was born and educated in Germany, was ordained deacon in 1859 
by Bishop Horatio Potter, and oversaw St. George's Chapel from then until 1868 when he left 
New York. He was succeeded as Minister-in-Charge by the Rev. John C. Flefschhacker*!. 


Grace Church’s German outreach was initiated by the Rt. Rev. Henry Codman Potter, nephew of 
his predecessor as Bishop of New York, when he was their rector from 1868 to 1883. In 1877 
Grace Church began holding two Sunday services in German, appointed a German assistant min- 


27 Christ Church, now Christ and St. Stephen’s Church, also claims this distinction, and this is the more widely ac- 
cepted view. However, St. Mark’s may be using “independent” to mean “independent of Trinity Parish,” thus not 
counting Trinity itself as independent — not the ordinary usage. 

28 “Church Shift Announced,” New York Times, Dec. 4, 1944, 26. 

° Burrows, Edwin G. and Mike Wallace, Gotham: A History of New York City to 1898, New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1999, 1171. 

30 “Italians Brought into Church,” New York Times, Feb. 7, 1881, 8. 

31 Journal of Convention of the Diocese of NY 1874, Pott Young & Co., NY 1874 
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ister, and organized a German Missionary Association for lay support of this work and admin- 
istration of aid to families in need. Because of these and related activities, Grace Church “‘be- 
came known as a center for far-reaching missionary operations among Germans in all parts of 
the city.”*? The Rev. William Reed Huntington** succeeded Bishop Potter as Rector of Grace 
Church and enthusiastically continued the work at what was now Grace German Chapel. In 
1885 the chaplain for German work was the Rev. M.L. Woolsey. The New York Times reported 
on May 26, 1885: 


The German Society of the Protestant Episcopal Church of this city and State has been 
carrying on active missionary work of late, and last evening Assistant Bishop Potter con- 
firmed over 60 Germans at Grace Church. A large number of German converts were pre- 
sent at the ceremonies, and the children who were to be confirmed were dressed in white 
and occupied front seats. .... When the bishop had blessed the children a large number of 
adults of both sexes, several of them with gray hairs, also knelt down and were blest in 
the same manner. Several hymns were sung, and the bishop delivered a brief address, in 
which he expressed great pleasure with the success of the work among the Germans. 


It is not clear from this newspaper article if all the confirmands were from Grace Chapel or 
whether they included Germans from other Episcopal churches. 


Grace Chapel was on the south side of 14th Street, east of First Avenue It is now recognized as 
being among New York City’s most distinguished architectural landmarks. Built between 1884 
and 1897 by Grace Church, Grace Chapel was designed by J. Stewart Barney in a late French 
Gothic style. Along with the church, Grace Church built a hospital/dispensary for the elderly and 
children. On 13th Street, Grace Chapel opened a settlement house where immigrants (both Ger- 
man and Italian) learned English and job skills. To the delight of the neighborhood, this building 
boasted an indoor swimming pool. Grace Chapel’s mission diminished as the neighborhood 
changed. Money to maintain the huge structure became scarce during the Depression and Grace 
Chapel closed in 1942. The buildings stood empty until the Roman Catholic Archdiocese pur- 
chased them and moved in its pre-existing Immaculate Conception Church. 


St. Mark’s Chapel, which like Grace Chapel, still exists and, like the German Mission of the 
Holy Cross (below), was the result of a generous gift of Rutherford Stuyvesant. St. Mark’s in- 
the-Bowery was founded in 1795 at what is now the corner of 10th and Stuyvesant Streets, but 
was then part of Peter Stuyvesant’s farm that had contained a Dutch Reformed Church built in 
1660. St. Mark’s was initially built to serve the growing, and wealthy, Episcopal summer popu- 
lation. 


As early as 1838, St. Mark’s in-the-Bowery established an infant school for local poor children 
and formed the Ladies Benevolent Society in 1860. They also established mission chapels, at 6th 
Street and Second Avenue, from 1857 to 1859, and then at 139 West 48th Street, between 1859 


32 Bourgeois, Michael, All Things Human: Henry Codman Potter and the Social Gospel in the Episcopal Church, Uni- 
versity of Illinois Press, Urbana, 2004 
33 See A Greater Cloud of Witnesses. 
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and 1861. In 1861 this church was consecrated as the Anthon Memorial Church.** Shortly there- 
after, St. Mark’s Church organized the St. Mark’s Mission Chapel. By the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury, the neighborhood had begun to accommodate a large poor and immigrant population. At 
first this mission was located in rented rooms above a feed store but in 1868, members of St. 
Mark’s Church donated money to purchase a small building on Avenue A, just south of East 
10th Street. The work of this mission was led by members of the St. Mark’s Church in-the-Bow- 
erie Mission Society whose “purpose was the maintenance of religious worship and education 
among the poor in the city of New York in connexion [sic] with the Protestant Episcopal Church 
of the Diocese of New York.”*> Episcopal churches reached out to all immigrant groups to bring 
them into the church and to help them learn the ways of their new community. St. Mark’s 
Church supported the work of its Mission Society for many years so that by 1882, this mission 
church had 125 “communicants.”°° Rutherford Stuyvesant, born Stuyvesant Rutherfurd, inher- 
ited a considerable amount of property on the east side of Manhattan, some of which he gradu- 
ally developed with rowhouses and other developments.*’ In 1881 Stuyvesant purchased a lot on 
the corner of Second Avenue and East 10th Street** to build a mission church for St. Mark’s. He 
purchased the lot next to the one bought previously by “St. Mark’s in the Bowerie Mission Soci- 
ety.” Stuyvesant commissioned the prominent architect James Renwick, Jr. to design the build- 
ing and then transferred the property to St. Mark’s in-the-Bowery in 1882. 


It is not clear whether St. Mark’s Chapel ever had regular services in German, unlike Grace 
Chapel and the Mission of the Holy Cross. It may be that St. Mark’s saw its efforts like earlier 
(and English) mission houses designed primarily for service to the poor. However, there was a 
substantial chapel (now used as an Orthodox church) so obviously Episcopal services were held 
regularly. 


The Chapel ceased functioning as the mission church of St. Mark’s in 1911 and for a few years 
the building was rented by the Holy Trinity Slovak Lutheran Church. The St. Nicolas of Myra 
Carpatho-Russian Orthodox Church was formed in 1925 and immediately rented the building, 
buying it soon thereafter and still occupying it today. 


St. Augustine’s Chapel was, unlike many of Trinity Parish’s chapels during the 19" Century, 
not intended for the upper classes. Trinity’s mission work on the Bowery in the mid-19th cen- 
tury led to the creation of a temporary mission for the area in 1868. In 1877, St. Augustine’s was 
consecrated on Houston Street as a free mission chapel and was, from the beginning, "A church 
for the people." 3? Mission chapels had free pews but their congregations could not vote in Trin- 
ity Vestry elections. Early in its history, St. Augustine’s worked primarily with the German im- 
migrants in the neighborhood. Later it ministered to the Italian immigrants, as well as Russians 
and Eastern Europeans, who came to New York in the late 19th and early 20th centuries. The 
chapel had a school for English and practical arts. Services in Italian were begun in 1910. 


34 Memorial of St. Mark’s Church in the Bowery, New York: Published by the Vestry, 1899, 151-2. 

35 Ihid., 152. 12. 

36 “Church Life in the City,” The New York Times, July 10, 1882, 1. 

37 Burrows, Edwin G. and Mike Wallace, Gotham: A History of New York City to 1898, New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1999, 971. 

38 “Renwick's 1884 St. Mark's Memorial Chapel,” http://daytoninmanhattan.blogspot.com/2011/08/renwicks- 
1884-st-marks-memorial-chapel.html 

39 “Briefly,” The Living Church, September 17, 1978, 3. 
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Gradually, however, the neighborhood changed from residential to commercial. In 1927, the 
church was divided with a soundproof wall to accommodate St. Augustine’s on one side, and a 
Russian Orthodox church on the other, giving a perspective on its size. After Trinity acquired 
All Saints’ Church, it merged the two congregations in 1945; not surprisingly St. Augustine’s 
was moved to the much smaller All Saints’ building. 


Church Society Missions 


Near St. George’s Church but without any clear connection to it was the German Mission of the 
Holy Cross which was jointly sponsored by the Church German Society and the Church Mission 
Society. The actual work was done by the sisters of the Community of St. John Baptist, who 
taught English and work skills to the immigrant Germans. 


Rutherford Stuyvesant, who had inherited a great deal of land in the neighborhood from his un- 
cle, Peter Stuyvesant, who in turn had given the land on which St. George’s Church sits (on 
Rutherford Place opposite Stuyvesant Square) sold a significant site on the 17" St. side of the 
Square in the late 1870s for ten dollars to the St. John Baptist Foundation. The Foundation, with 
the help of the two Societies, then built the German Mission of the Holy Cross, a formidable 
structure still looming over the Square. 


The Sisters of St. John Baptist ran a private girls’ school, offered Bible classes and other reli- 
gious activities, and provided organized food and clothing assistance. 


James Otis Sergeant Huntington, founder of the Order of the Holy Cross and included in A 
Greater Cloud of Witnesses, was at the Mission of the Holy Cross from 1881 to 1889 and it was 
there that he began to live the religious life. 


St. Timothy’s German Episcopal Church (1837-1840) was said to be “the first German Epis- 
copal Church in the United States.’“° Its small church was on 6th St. between the Bowery and 
2nd Avenue, and was initially led by the Rev. George Mills. Mills was pastor of a German Re- 
formed church in the neighborhood when, in 1836, he converted to the Episcopal Church and 
brought a large portion of his congregation with him. He was soon ordained a deacon and a 
church was built for them, mostly with bank loans. Mr. Mills died, however, soon after the com- 
pletion of the church and there was no obvious successor and no money so the building was sold 
and the congregation dispersed. 


St. Simon’s German Episcopal Church (1843-1858) lasted five times as long as St. Timothy’s, 
but it was far from permanent. The New York Herald of January 25, 1846 reported two Sunday 
services in German at St. Simon’s on Houston St. between Ridge and Pitt Streets. This was only 
eight blocks from where Trinity Parish would build St. Augustine’s Chapel 19 years after St. Si- 
mon’s closed. 


40 The Churchman, September 7, 1837. 
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Yorkville, the second Little Germany 


On June 15, 1904, St Mark's Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
the largest Protestant church in Kleindeutschland, was holding 
é a picnic on Long Island. A large boat, the General Slocum, 
was chartered. 1,300 passengers, mostly women and children, 
were on board. Shortly after departing on the East River, a 
fire broke out. The lifeboats and life preservers were in disre- 
pair. An estimated 1,021 passengers died by fire or drowning, 


A - . the largest loss of life in a single incident in New York prior 
yo) is . to 9-11. 
< é The tragedy had enormous consequences for Little Germany 
Cry ° as a whole and for St. Mark’s in particular. The disaster as 
$ Ge well as the exodus that was already well underway and the 
oe = . anti-German sentiment that would occur during World War I 


would lead Kleindeutschland to extinction. Second-genera- 
tion German-Americans began to leave the old neighborhood to resettle in Brooklyn, particularly 
in Williamsburg, and farther uptown on the East Side of Manhattan, in Yorkville. 


From 1880, Yorkville had become a destination for German-born immigrants. However, after the 
General Slocum tragedy, many long-term German immigrants and second-generation Germans 
moved to Yorkville, though probably a majority left Manhattan.*! 86th Street, in the center of 
Yorkville, became the chief German shopping district in the city. Yorkville, however, soon be- 
came a mélange of populations arriving from various regions of the German and Austrian Em- 
pires where many cultures spoke German. Yorkville was a haven for refugees from fascist Ger- 
many in the 1930s and 1940s, and from refugees from communist regimes in the 1950s and 
1960s. The neighborhood is still the site of the annual Steuben Parade. 


The end of mass migration and a move to the suburbs of Long Island and New Jersey helped 
bring about the rapid decline of Yorkville as a German-American center in the 1960s and 1970s, 
leaving Astoria, Queens, as the only neighborhood in New York City with an identifiable Ger- 
man presence in the 1980s.** In 1990, 301,993 New Yorkers claimed German or Austrian ances- 
try. 

Only one Episcopal church is today within traditional Yorkville, bounded by 79" and 96" Streets 
and the East River and Third Avenue. That is the Church of the Holy Trinity on East 88" St. be- 
tween First and Second Avenues. The latter began as a chapel of St. James’ Church in 1899. It 
became a parish in 1951. Near but outside Yorktown is the Church of the Epiphany at 74" St. 
and York Ave., but it only moved into the neighborhood in the late 1930s and never had German 
outreach in its present neighborhood. It was, however, the first congregation founded by the City 
Mission Society and was originally located at Allen and Houston Streets. 


41 The general trend towards moving to the suburbs reduced the German population in Manhattan. By 1930, most 
German New Yorkers lived in Queens. 
42 Today Astoria seems more Greek than German but there are multiple open-air beer gardens. 
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Parish Mission Chapels on the Upper East Side 


Chapel/Church of the Holy Trinity. The story of the Church of the Holy Trinity is more complex 
than a church simply becoming a parish from what had begun as a mission chapel. There was an 
earlier Holy Trinity Church at Madison Ave. and 42"4 Street which was not doing well as the 19” 
Century ended and was desirous of moving north or merging. At the same time, Serena Rhinelander, 
heir to one of the wealthiest families in New York, wanted to do a memorial to her father and grand- 
father by building a church on what was originally part of the family’s summer estate. She ap- 
proached St. James, then and now the leading East Side parish, about such a gift but they declined 
since they lacked sufficient funds to maintain a large new chapel. That was solved by the merger of 
St. James with Holy Trinity, the sale of the latter’s building, and, not surprisingly, the new chapel 
was to be called Holy Trinity. 

Although it was and is in the heart of Yorkville, there is no indication that German services ever oc- 
curred at Holy Trinity Chapel.43 It unquestionably, however, was a classic mission church in that it 
had a community center with a gym, swimming pool, circulating library, assembly rooms, and a kin- 
dergarten open to all, including the neighborhood Germans. 


St. Thomas Chapel/All Saints’ Church 


Parish histories, at least in the Episcopal Church, often require considerable reading between the 
lines. This is true of All Saints Church: A Century of Service in New York City, published by the 
parish in 1972. The book perhaps raises as many questions as it answers, particularly with re- 
gard to outreach to the German community. The Rev. William F. Morgan, a noted Rector of St. 
Thomas Church, concluded that merely making more free pews at St. Thomas would not induce 
the poor and middle-class to attend the parish church so an all-free church was required. St. 
Thomas Free Chapel began in 1858 in a building at the corner of Thompson and Prince Sts. that 
was 36 years old and had been occupied previously by three congregations. (See the Fluctuating 
Chapel below.) Ten years later the chapel was moved to E. 54" St., “a frontier garrison, situated 
in an uninviting, hostile neighborhood, and almost surrounded by breweries and manufacturies.” 
44 Tt was a poor area but the book is silent about the ethnic makeup of the neighborhood. Only 
four years later, the chapel moved to its current location on E. 60" St. With the construction of a 
large mission house, on 59 St., community outreach intensified. A Chinese Sunday School was 
established in 1884 and continued to 2004. However, soon after the efforts began the Chinese 
began to remove from the neighborhood, and it became “largely German.’*> A German curate 
was installed. By 1885, there were 95 German-speaking congregants.*° The German women’s 
guild, established that year, lasted until 1911.4’ Professor Wright, in his scholarly coffee table 
book, St. Thomas Church, Fifth Avenue, refers to a German Mission as a separate entity in the 
parish but the All Saints book makes no such reference. Not surprisingly, Professor Wright’s 
view is supported by Convention Journals of the time. 


43 It is not mentioned in the exhaustive German Churches of Metro New York by Richard Haberstroh, New York Ge- 
nealogical and Biographical Society, 2000. 

44 All Saints Church: A Century of Service in New York City, 1972, 18. 

45 Wright, J. Robert, St. Thomas Church, Fifth Avenue, Grand Rapids, Wm. B Eerdmans Pub., 2001, 95. 

46 Ibid., 21. 

47 Ibid., 33. 
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By the time of World War I, the Germans had largely left the neighborhood and it had begun its 
progression to the upper crust area that it remains today. When the chapel became a parish, and 
changed its name to All Saints in 1965, the only mystery was why it hadn’t happened sooner. 


Society Mission Chapels on the Upper East Side 


Coddington Memorial Chapel of the Messiah. The chapel, a memorial to an iron magnate, 
was on East 95" St., just east of Third Avenue. It was a project of the City Mission Society. 
Work began in June 1892 with the consecration the following year. An article in The New York 
Times says the site was chosen because it had the fewest churches relative to the population in 
Manhattan**. Although it was in the area often described as Yorkville, there was no mention of 
outreach to the German or any other immigrant community. 


We find no reference to either of the wealthiest Upper East Side parishes doing any specific mis- 
sionary outreach to the German community during the late 19 and early 20" Centuries. St. 
James’ Church, however, did mission work through Holy Trinity, as noted above. Any connec- 
tion of Heavenly Rest (originally on Fifth Ave. between 45" and 46" Sts.) and its 1924 merger 
partner, the Church of the Beloved Disciple on East 89" St, with German evangelism still re- 
quires investigation. The Church of the Resurrection, which changed its name from Holy Sepul- 
cher in 1907 because of a sex scandal involving its Rector and was in turmoil from 1896 to about 
1916, is therefore excused. St. Edward the Martyr, on E. 109" Street (the northeast corner of 
Central Park), describes itself as being in East Harlem but that is usually reserved for the area 
east of Lexington Avenue. Known as Italian Harlem from roughly 1880 to 1930 and Spanish 
Harlem thereafter, there obviously were Germans, at least in the western edge of the neighbor- 
hood. In a sermon marking the fifth anniversary of the parish in 1888, the Rev. Edward Wallace- 
Neil, the founding Rector, refers to holding German services at the church.*? Curiously, St. Ed- 
ward’s does not appear in Richard Haberstoh’s German Churches of Metro New York. 


Other German Missions/Chapels/Parishes in Manhattan 


Bethlehem Chapel The church that became St. Matthew’s, and, in 1922, St. Matthew’s and St. 
Timothy’s, had a noted beginning on Manhattan’s Upper West Side. The New York Times in 
1870 called it “a region where nature reigns in almost her primitive ruggedness.” Two years later 
an article about the chapel in another paper said, “This whole region is filled with a low and de- 
graded population, who are chiefly engaged in gathering rags and cinders and bones. They are a 
peculiar people, - peculiar in their manner and customs and opinions, - made up of all dialects of 
the German language, - living in rude shanties huddled together upon the rocks, - forming, in- 
deed, a kind of barbarian settlement of about five hundred families! No part of heathendom was 
more forbidding as a field of Christian labor than this.” This was what is now Columbus Avenue 
between 824 and 83" Streets. Work started in a wooden house, but the following year the Times 


48 “Coddington Memorial Chapel,” June 7, 1892, 6. 
49 http://anglicanhistory.org/usa/misc/neil1888.html, Transcribed by Wayne Kempton. 
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article was about the dedication of a stone Gothic structure, designed for free by Richard Upjohn, 
allowing the City Mission Society to spend only $8000 [about $140,000 today]. 


Not surprisingly, Bishop Potter took special interest in the Bethlehem Chapel and he and the 
Rector of Trinity were present for the chapel’s consecration. In charge of the chapel was the 
Rev. Friedrich Oertel, who had been in charge, before his ordination, of St. Simon’s German 
Chapel, Staten Island, and had been at its consecration fifteen years earlier. 


Beginning in January 1887, English services were introduced at the chapel; by April it had been 
declared a parish (St. Matthew’s) and the first Rector began in May. They immediately started 
planning for a larger church which was completed in 1894. The Rector, Henry Chamberlaine, 
had an ongoing interest in German ministry so services in that language may have continued for 
a time. 


St. Bartholomew’s Church and Missions 


St. Bartholomew’s Church was late in entering the domestic missionary movement, particularly 
since, after the decline of Grace Church, it included the highest percentage of prominent and 
wealthy New Yorkers of any congregation of any denomination in the City. The parish’s com- 
mitment to evangelism changed with the installation of the Rev. David H. Greer as Rector in 
1888. The church was then at Madison Ave. and 44th St. It was an area with numerous immi- 
grants and St. Bartholomew’s had a very large parish house given by the Vanderbilt family. The 
parish house included a gymnasium, laundry, print shop, employment bureau, loan association, 
health clinic and social clubs. A chapel was available for a variety of services. 


Bishop Greer, for he became Bishop Coadjutor of New York in 1903, initiated service and ser- 
vices “in other tongues.”°° Every Sunday at St. Bartholomew’s services were conducted in six 
languages: English, German, Swedish, Chinese, Armenian, and Syriac, and sometimes in Persian 
and Turkish. The first Swedish service was in 1887 and Chinese services began in 1889, as did 
those in Syrian. German services did not begin until the end of 1897. By 1910, thanks to the ef- 
forts of the Rev. Maximillian Pinkert, who had arrived in 1907, the German congregation num- 
bered 302 families with 245 children in the Sunday School.>! 


World War I was a difficult period for German-Americans. It was particularly difficult for St. 
Bartholomew’s 


because the minister of the German mission [Pinkert] became a violent partisan going so 
far as to replace the prayer for the President of the United States with one for the Kaiser. 
Dr. Parks remonstrated with him in vain and the German services came to an abrupt end. 
A few members of the congregation joined the English chapel in the Parish House, and 
others went back to the Lutherans.°? 


5° Chorley, E. Clowes, The Centennial History of St. Bartholomew’s Church, New York, 1935, 215. 
51 Ibid. 227. 
52 Ibid. 229. 
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Interestingly, there was no suggestion anyone went to German services at other Episcopal 
churches, although by 1917 most had been discontinued. The following year the parish moved 
into its current church on Park Avenue, although the adjoining parish house took almost a decade 
to complete. 


St. Michael’s Church 


Although not listed in German Churches of Metro New York, the history of St. Michael’s on its 
website, states: 


At the end of the nineteenth century, St. Michael’s was strong and continuously growing; 
the vestry was energetically optimistic. Thomas McClure Peters [Rector from 1858] en- 
thusiastically welcomed the large German immigrant community settling in St. Michael’s 
neighborhood. Both Thomas McClure Peters, and his son John Punnett Peters [Rector 
from 1893] after him, were fluent in German and preached frequently in German on 
Sundays and throughout the week.53 


The work with Germans took place at St. Michael’s, but when the parish decided to do work with 
African-Americans they felt it necessary to build a separate chapel, St. Jude’s, only a block away. 
When St. Jude’s was closed in 1957, a “halfhearted invitation” was issued to the parishioners to 
join the mother church. 


Zion Chapel/St. Timothy’s Chapel/Zion & St. Timothy’s Chapel*4 


Zion Church was an inheritor of mission chapels rather than an initiator of them. The first Zion 
effort at evangelism was specifically aimed at German immigrants in 1861. After exploring pos- 
sibilities, it was decided to participate with their neighboring parish, the Church of the Atone- 
ment, in a chapel on 2™ Ave. and 33" St. By 1863, Atonement had become a mission of Zion 
and it came to be called Zion Chapel. This chapel was closed in 1869 and seems to have marked 
the end of Zion’s principal German missionary work. 


Strangely, another Church of the Atonement was founded in 1866, and because the earlier one 
had not been formally dissolved, it was incorporated as the Church of the Atonement in Madison 
Avenue. It was immediately successful and purchased the former Church of the Incarnation 
(which had moved seven blocks north) on Madison Avenue near Zion, and created Atonement 
Chapel in 1867 at 8 Ave. and 25" St. This location proved problematic and the mission was 
moved in 1869 to Rose Memorial Chapel, a.k.a., the Chapel of the Atonement, on 41‘ and 10" 
Avenue. There is nothing in History of the Church of Zion and St. Timothy of New York about 
German work at this chapel but it is listed in German Churches of Metro New York so some must 
have occurred. Much of Atonement’s success was because of the leadership of the Rev. William 
T. Sabine, the first Rector. However, in 1874, Sabine left Atonement and the Episcopal Church 


°3 Terepka, Jean Ballard, “St. Michael’s Church: Two Centuries and Onward,” 
http://www.saintmichaelschurch.org/about-us/history/ 

54 All of this information is from History of the Church of Zion and St. Timothy of New York, 1797-1894, New York, 
1894. 
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to become Rector of the First Reformed Episcopal Church which built a large church, where 
else, but on Madison Ave., near Zion, Atonement and Incarnation. Sabine later became a bishop., 


Atonement’s meteoric rise had abated and the Vestry began looking at options. Amazingly, they 
got a strong replacement for Sabine. Zion was later also without a rector, which induced Zion to 
propose merger, with Zion’s name and church and Atonement’s rector. They merged in 1880. 
Atonement Chapel now became Zion Chapel. It was closed in 1897. 


Then came the merger with St. Timothy’s and the move to Columbus Circle. It was only ten 
years later and the competition on Madison Ave. had only slightly abated. Zion now had ample 
funds but few new members. St. Timothy’s, with property through the block bounded by 56" 
and 57" Sts. and 8" and 9" Aves., had land to build a new church in a growing area. St. Timo- 
thy’s also had a mission chapel on its own property, but with the merger this became the site of 
the new church. Founded in 1857, St. Timothy’s Chapel is listed in German Churches of Metro 
New York, although again there is no description of German ministry in the parish history. A 
mission chapel was not rebuilt on the parish land. In 1890 Zion Chapel on 41* St. became the 
Chapel of Zion and St. Timothy. Noteworthy is the fact that St. Timothy’s was a free church and 
Zion had pew rentals. The parish history does not explain how this important conflict was re- 
solved in the new church, completed in 1892, but since St. Timothy’s Rector became rector of 
the merged parish, it is likely that the pews were free. 


The Fluctuating Chapel 


Originally built for the Second Associate Presbyterian Church at Thompson and Prince Sts. in 
lower Manhattan. It subsequently housed, sequentially, four Episcopal congregations: The 
Church of the Annunciation, Emmanuel Church, St. 
Thomas Free Chapel, and finally St. Ambrose Church, 
a congregation supported by the City Mission Society. 
The Journal of Convention of 1876 reports that the Chapel 
of St. George the Martyr, the City Mission Society’s Brit- 
ish outreach congregation,°> also met at this building 
while St. Ambrose was the occupant. 


The church was built in 1833. The Church of the Annun- 
ciation moved into the former Presbyterian church in 
1838 and moved uptown in 1846. It disbanded in 1895.*° 
Emmanuel Church was formed in 1845 and was in the 
Thompson Street church in 1851°7 but it did not exist for long. In 1858, St. Thomas first rented 
and later received title to the building for its Free Chapel. By 1868, St. Thomas Free Chapel had 


55 Merged with St. John the Evangelist (St. John’s in the Village) in 1899. http://www.stjvny.org/new-page/ 
56 http://www.nycago.org/organs/nyc/html/AnnunciationEpis.html 
57 Belden, E. Porter, New York: Past, Present and Future, New York, Prall, Lewis & Co., 1851, 107. 
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moved but the congregation had not. It formed St. Ambrose Church in 1871, which was an inde- 
pendent parish until 1885 when it became a part of the City Mission Society. St. Ambrose dis- 
banded in 1903.°8 The building was replaced by a tenement that year. 


Trinity Missions 


Trinity had an active German Mission at Trinity Church House, a few doors away from the 
church on Trinity Place. This activity is included in the reports of the Church German Society 
as one of its mission stations from the time of the Society’s founding but it seems probable that 
it was entirely supported by Trinity Parish. The 1882 Yearbook and Register of the Parish of 
Trinity Church*’ reported that the German congregation met in a chapel in the Church House, 
with 167 communicants and 112 families under the supervision of the Rev. Martin Albert. This 
German mission began to decline soon after, however, and closed by the turn of the century. 


In the meantime, Trinity started mission work somewhat further from Trinity Church. Strangely, 
there were two chapels with the name of St. Christopher’s. The first was in the Trinity Mission 
House at 211 Fulton Street. It opened in 1896 and closed with the Mission House in 1956. Trin- 
ity purchased the former Jacob Riis Settlement on Henry Street in 1950, creating a second St. 
Christopher’s Chapel. The chapel ministered to Lower East Side residents, and closed in 1971. 
The building became the Church of Our Saviour, a Chinese mission, a parish since 1987. 


Chapels requiring further investigation 


While there were no doubt other parish chapels in Manhattan in the last half of the 19" Century, 
the following are those listed in the 1882 Journal of Convention not covered above: Calvary 
Free Chapel, Holy Communion Chapel’, and two chapels of the Church of the Ascension — 
Chapel of the Comforter® and Ascension Memorial Chapel®. None indicate German work in 
the brief summaries in various Journals of Convention. 


Work on Staten Island 


St. Simon’s Church. There is no mystery about which parish on Staten Island sponsored St. Si- 
mon’s, the only German chapel in our story still in existence with the same name and never hav- 
ing merged. St. Simon’s website says: 


St. Simon's Episcopal Church was established in 1854 as "St. Simon's Free German 
Chapel of the Protestant Episcopal Church" to serve the German population in Stapleton. 
The chapel was a mission of St. John's, Clifton, where the Rev. Richard Abercrombie 
was rector. The first services were held in a little building on Targee Street, Stapleton, 


58 Buildings of the South Village, http://www.gvshp.org/documents/SouthVillageBuildingList.pdf 

5° 1882, New York, A. Livingston, p. 33 

60 23'¢ St. between 2™ and 3 Aves. 

64Research reveals no address for such a chapel, it may have been the chapel of St. Luke’s Hospital. 

62 E, 44" and 3" Ave., merged with St. John the Evangelist (St. John’s in the Village) in 1950. 
http://www.stjvny.org/new-page/ 

53 In 1865, Ascension began a mission church — originally the Chapel of the Shepherd's Flock, later the Ascension 
Memorial Chapel — on W. 43rd Street, building a church there in 1895. This acquired the nickname of "The Little 
Brick Church in Times Square" according to Dunlap, David W., From Abyssinian to Zion: A Guide to Manhattan's 
Houses of Worship. New York, Columbia University Press, 2004, 17-18. 
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and then in the vacant First Baptist Church, a frame building which was later moved to 
Rhine Avenue near Steuben Street, Concord, and again in 1940 to a site near Clove and 
Richmond Roads. St. Simon's became an independent parish in 1955. 


The parenting by St. John’s is supported by the Rev. Deacon Beverly Neuhaus’ history of St. 
John’s in honor of its 170th Anniversary in 2013. The book says “[t]he Rev. Richard M. Aber- 
crombie ... led the parish in establishing a mission for the German population of the Island, built 
a chapel called St. Simon’s where a German version of the Book of Common Prayer was used, 
and a parochial school conducted.” 


There is reason, however, a mystery about the consecration of the original St. Simon’s chapel. 
The July 2, 1855 issue of The New York Times, in an article entitled “Consecration of a Chapel” 
(p.3) provides a detailed description of the service. Not surprisingly, Bishop Horatio Potter was 
there and the service was in German and English. Morning Prayer was read in German by the 
Rev. Julius Rose of St. Matthew’s German Mission in Newark and the sermon was given by the 
Rev. Thomas Cooke of St. Simon’s German Mission in Manhattan. Friederich Oertel, lay reader 
and candidate for ordination, oversaw the chapel. But, the article says that regular English ser- 
vices at the chapel were held under the auspices of St. Paul’s Church and the Rector of St. Paul’s 
read the Letter of Donation. There was no mention of St. John’s. Mr. Abercrombie was listed 
with ten other clergy as attending but played no role in the service. At the altar with Bishop Pot- 
ter were the Rectors of St. Mary’s and St. Paul’s Churches. 


The various Convention Journals starting in 1853 describe the German work as being under the 
auspices of St. John’s. The 1855 Journal, however, may explain the apparent contradiction. Ac- 
cording to the report of St. Paul’s, St. Simon’s “stands within the bounds of this parish,” and the 
English services were indeed conducted by St. Paul’s rector with the assistance of Mr. Aber- 
crombie.® But as the years went by, there were no more references to St. Simon’s in the reports 
of St. Paul’s. The 1857 Journal reports that St. Simon’s had that year become an official mission 
of St. John’s.° 


Unlike the neighborhoods where most of the other German Missions were located, the German 
community on Staten Island was solidly middle-class,°° which may explain the longevity of St. 
Simon’s and what was apparently a smooth transition to English, undoubtedly aided by the in- 
clusion of English services from the beginning of the mission. 


St. Simon’s became a parish in 1955/ The present building was built in 1960 after the former 
property was vacated to make way for the I-278 Expressway. 


64 journal of Convention of the Diocese of NY 1855, Pott Young & Co., NY 1855, 204. 
65 Journal of Convention of the Diocese of NY 1857, Pott Young & Co., NY 1857, 199. 
66 Conversation with Dr. Barnett Shepherd, President of the Staten Island Historical Society, on May 15, 2017. 
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Work in the City of Newark 


St. Matthew’s German Episcopal Church 


In Newark, the German evangelism did not follow the New York pattern. The development of a 
German church was the action of two parishes and the diocese (New Jersey) and successor dio- 
cese (Newark after 1874). 


The Rector of Trinity Church in Newark (now Trinity and St. Philip’s Cathedral) was ap- 
proached by the Rev. Julius D. Rose, Ph.D., of Elizabeth, a convert from Lutheranism, about 
starting a German-language church. Trinity provided some funds and the work began in 1848 
with services held in a variety of locations. In 1854, when the current Grace Church was com- 
pleted, their former building was, with Trinity’s help, given to the mission of St. Matthew’s Ger- 
man Episcopal Church. From then on, Grace became the sponsoring parish but financial help 
came chiefly from the diocese. By 1872 a changing neighborhood induced them to sell this 
property and build a new (second) church in the Springfield/Belmont section. The reverter in the 
deed put the proceeds from the sale in the hands of Grace Church which built the new church and 
established a trust for St. Matthew’s. From then on, the Trustees from Grace Church and its 
clergy played a role in various aspects of St. Matthew’s ministry. In a report in 1892, St. Mat- 
thew’s reported an A.S.A. of 50 -70 and 82 students in the Sunday School. In 1903, the Rev. 
August Ulmann arrived but “[t]he circumstances had again changed disastrously. The Germans 
had been driven away from the neighborhood by the influx of other races, and the congregation 
had dwindled down to a few families.”°’ Although the Diocesan Convention declared St. Mat- 
thew’s extinct in 1906, the Bishop decided to help the church follow the German community and 
the building was sold to Hungarian Presbyterians. The new (third) church was only a mile away, 
in the Clinton Hill district. The congregation moved in 1907, holding German services in the 
morning and English in the evening. “The neighborhood of the church is growing rapidly and 
the outlook for the future promises good results.’ 


It didn’t and by the end of World War I the church building was sold and they met at Grace 
Church until discontinuing services in 1920. Grace then used the trust funds to assist a Polish 
Episcopal church, but it was short-lived. 


Other parts of the Metropolitan Area 


According to Richard Haberstoh in German Churches of Metro New York, the following Episco- 
pal churches had German congregations and/or services in German: 


The Bronx 
Christ Episcopal Church, Riverdale 


Trinity Episcopal Church, Morrisania 


87 History of the Episcopal Church in Essex County, New Jersey, 1908, 92-94. 
88 Ibid. 94 
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Church of the Holy Faith — merged with Trinity 
Brooklyn 
Church of the Holy Cross — now La Iglesia de la Santa Cruz, Bushwick 
St. Clement’s Church — closed 1925 
St. Timothy’s Church - closed 
St. Alban’s Church, Canarsie 
Queens 
St. George’s Church, Flushing 
St. Paul’s Church, Woodside 
St. Mark’s Church — closed 1913 


None of the still extant churches are in either Williamsburg or Astoria, which were popular desti- 
nations for those Germans who left Manhattan but stayed in New York City. The closed 
churches may have been located in those communities, as could the extant churches have been 
there at an earlier period. That is research for a future paper. 


Outside Metropolitan New York 


This paper began with a German church that joined the Episcopal Church and it will end with 
one as well. Rome, New York, like many upstate communities, grew because of the Erie Canal. 
It led to immigration and one neighborhood, “Canal Village” became predominantly German by 
the 1860s. The neighborhood German Roman Catholic church was to be moved outside the area 
and half the congregation protested. They formed St. Joseph’s Roman Catholic Church in 1871 
and built an impressive stone structure for worship. For five years appeals to the Bishop of Al- 
bany to supply a priest went unanswered. Finally, one of St. Joseph’s members encountered the 
Episcopal Church at a funeral and that led to general interest in the “Alt Catholische Kirche,” as 
they called the Episcopal Church. Bishop Huntington, of the newly formed Diocese of Central 
New York, became involved. The Bishop, as noted above, was a supporter of the Church Ger- 
man Society and it is thus not surprising that he brought to Rome the Rev. Dr. George Siegmund, 
the Society’s superintendent, who prepared the congregation and they were received into the 
Episcopal Church at the end of 1876. From that point St. Joseph’s Episcopal Mission Church did 
well until 1910 when they began a decline that resulted in their becoming part of Rome’s original 
Episcopal congregation, Zion Church, in 1920. 


Journal of Convention of the Diocese of NY 1874, Pott Young & Co., NY 1874 


69 Reid, Frederick K., Saints In Zion, 1975, 15-16. 
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A Brief Look at the Competition for German Souls 


The Roman Catholic Church 


Generally, as mentioned above, Roman Catholic Germans did not arrive in America until after 
1820 and most after 1840. For the most part, they were apparently well integrated into the exist- 
ing structure of the Church. It is well known that Italian immigrants had numerous conflicts with 
the Irish hierarchy in America, which led to a few parishes, or groups of parishioners, transfer- 
ring to the Episcopal Church. Some Polish immigrants were so unhappy with the Irish hierarchy 
that they formed the Polish National Catholic Church. This research has revealed only the case 
of St. Joseph’s Church, described above, among Germans. 


The Lutheran Church 


In the first half of the 19" Century, the Lutheran Church was well organized and evangelistic 
only in eastern Pennsylvania and the old Mid-West. Even where organized, the presence of 150 
different denominations in America perhaps impaired the Lutheran’s evangelistic efforts.”° Later 
German arrivals, however, did maintain their denominations of origin and German Lutherans of 
the period who stayed in the New York area disproportionately became members of the Missouri 
Synod, originally the “German Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and Other States” 
(from which came much of the “moderate” element of this church who left it in 1976 ). 


The German Reformed Church (later the Evangelical and Reformed Church) 


Of the five principal Calvinist denominations in early America’!, the German and Dutch Re- 
formed Churches more often interpreted predestination as suggesting that evangelism was both 
unnecessary and wrong. Although then (and now as part of UCC) centered in eastern Pennsylva- 
nia, the German Reformed Church spread initially in the Appalachian region and into Ohio, 
where the Germans encountered major evangelistic efforts by others. This led to a schism creat- 
ing the Churches of God and many other frontier people simply joining other denominations. 
Back east, there were (and are as part of the UCC) few German Reformed congregations in New 
York and New Jersey.”” 


The Methodist Church 


The clear winner in the hunt for German converts was the Methodist Church and its cohorts, now 
joined in the United Methodist Church. Because of the close identity of Methodist and Episcopal 


70 Wikipedia lists 40 different Lutheran denominations today in the U.S. and Canada. 

71 Presbyterians, Congregationalists, Dutch Reformed, German Reformed, and Baptist 

72 The dearth of United Church of Christ churches in New York and New Jersey tells us that few Germans in those 
states remained Reformed. The German Reformed Church (then called the Evangelical and Reformed Church) 
merged with the Congregationalists to form the UCC in 1957, but there were almost no Congregationalists in New 
York and New Jersey due to the Plan of Union (1801-1852) which provided any Congregational church west of the 
New York border would automatically become Presbyterian, so most of the UCC churches in New York or New Jer- 
sey were likely German Reformed, and hence the current small UCC numbers lead to the conclusion that the Ger- 
man Reformed were always relatively few 
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theology it is obvious that it was their greater commitment to evangelism that made the Method- 
ists so much more successful. The origins of strong German participation in the Methodist 
Church are four: 1) Outreach to second generation Germans whose churches had not followed 
them to the frontier 2) In the late 1840s, separate Conferences were formed in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church for German-speaking members 3) The United Brethren in Christ, founded in 
1800 by Martin Boehm, a Mennonite, and Philip William Otterbein, a German Reformed minis- 
ter, which soon adopted Methodist theology and structure with all services in German and 4) The 
Evangelical Association, also founded in 1800, was even more obviously Methodist in theology 
and structure from its outset, and again with almost exclusively German services until World 
War I. The latter two merged to form the Evangelical United Brethren in 1946, which merged 
with the Methodist Church to form the United Methodist Church in 1968. 


In New York City, however, the Methodists were slow in starting work with German immi- 
grants. Their first German church opened in 1841. A recently published book notes that, in do- 
ing so, “Methodists entered an already crowded missionary field. The Reformed Dutch, and to a 
lesser extent, Presbyterians and Protestant Episcopalians, initiated missions to German immi- 
grants beginning in the mid-1830s.”” 


The Presbyterian Church 


Just as the Episcopal Church had identity with German Lutherans, the Presbyterians had identity 
with the German Reformed. As there are “Old Swedes” churches in the Episcopal Church, there 
are “Old German” and “Old Dutch” Presbyterian churches. They undertook evangelistic efforts 
to the German communities in New York and other cities with apparently similar results as the 
Episcopal Church.” 


Conclusion 


It is difficult, indeed impossible, to accurately evaluate the success of the Episcopal Church’s 
evangelism among Germans. We all recognize many of our fellow parishioners have German 
names (or the names seem so “American” we don’t even notice them) but that is true in most 
American churches. Second and third-generation Germans did not carry their ethnic identifica- 
tion with them so the appeal of the Episcopal Church was equally applicable to them. 


Though attempts to evangelize German immigrants failed in many places, German Lu- 
therans felt a kinship with the Episcopal liturgy and tended to be open to the Episcopal 
Church when Lutheran services were not available. ... Episcopal churches abandoned 
separate work with Germans when the American-born generations assimilated into regu- 
lar parish structures and demanded services in English. 


73 Roberts, Kyle B., Evangelical Gotham: Religion and the Making of New York City 1783-1860, Chicago, University 
of Chicago Press, 2016, 243. 

7 Apparently, Episcopalians were, for example, more successful with Germans in Georgia and Presbyterians in 
Pittsburgh, so this is an impressionistic conclusion. 
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This paper was done ina short period of time and relied heavily on online sources, books in general cir- 
culation and material in the pertinent diocesan archives. Time did not permit searching parish archives 
not in the possession of the respective dioceses. This paper would not have been possible without the 
cooperation of Allie Graham, Assistant Archivist of the Diocese of New Jersey; John King, Director of Ad- 
ministration and de facto Archivist of the Diocese of Newark; Joan Green, Archivist of the Diocese of 
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York. Mr. Kempton not only helped with providing materials while visiting the archives but he has also 
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